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ult, by 
“rr PUBLISHED WEEKLY. The superstitious natives gave them presents to} heads. We must just watch him now. He will 
| whieh Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. bring the rain. If it came soon, they took all | find it harder to work with pick and spade than 
rtilian the credit for it. If not, they demanded larger | with his pen, and when he’s tired we'll persuade 
2 Seeetes, payment: end Hatsess communteations | gifts to oe their gods. Even our ay he him to give it up.” 
ie mese teachers said to me, when I protested that} I did get exhausted sooner than I expected, 
ee - oS — a surely they could not believe such things—‘ It | toiling onde that tropical sun; but a never 
as te 0. cache UP STAIRS, is ye to aan ae ———— — vat own before the natives that we are beaten, so I 
St. Vin. ase and go quickly. you paid them well, they | went into the house and filled my vest pocket 
et high, en en eee tions - might bring the rain, ial let us fill our casks!” with large beautiful English sate fish-hooks. 
ai - ae WALTON, I told them that, as followers of Jehovah, we| These are very tempting to the young men, as 
; wie conmstows, BuRLINcTox Co., N. J. must despise all heathen mummeries, and trust | compared with their own, skilfully made though 
shed seesntiainenenaiinras Sabibauhina a in Him and in the laws of his Creation to| they be out of shell, and serving their purposes 
an inte Bawed help us. wonderfully. Holding up a large hook, I cried, 
1 calling —_—_eeeernrrr | _Aniwa, having therefore no permanent sup- “One of these to every man who fills and turns 
: a , For “THE FRIEND. ply of fresh water, in spring or stream, or lake, | over three buckets out of this hole!” 
omen Incidents and Reflections—No. 256. I resolved, by the help of God, to sink a well} A rush was made to get the first turn, and 
In the life of John G. Paton, who labored for | 2€8° the Mission Premises, hoping that a wisdom | back again for another and another. I kept 
many years among the New Hebrides Islands higher than my own would guide me to the | those on one side who had got a turn, till all the 
esha wspread a knowledge of Christianity among source of some blessed spring. Of the scientific | rest in order had a chance, and bucket after 
Jonfield, the people, there is a very interesting account conditions of such an experiment I was com-| bucket was filled and emptied rapidly. Still 
mpeteat of his efforts to obtain a supply of fresh water, pletely ignorant ; but I counted on having to| the shaft seemed to lower very slowly, while my 
by digging a well on the coral island of Aniwa. dig through earth and coral above thirty feet, | fish-hooks were disappearing very quickly. I 
Iifurnishes a striking example of the success and my constant fear was, that owing to our | was constantly there, and took the heavy share 
that often attends persevering labor; and of the environment, the water, if water I found, could | of everything, and was thankful, one evening, 
mnities Sih in Divine direction that enabled him to only be salt water after all my toil. Still I re- to find that we had cleared more than twelve 
complete the arduous task, under great dis- solved to sink that shaft in ho » and in faith, | feet deep, when lo! next morning, one side had 
— eoagements. He thus describes the well dig- that the Son of God would be glorified thereby. rushed in, and our work was all undone. 
nthe ging: One morning I said to the old Chief and his} The old Chief and his best men now came 
ps, im the ‘ fellow-chief, both now earnestly inquiring about | around me more earnestly than ever. He re- 
ae At certain seasons the natives drank very | the religion of Jehovah and of Jesus— monstrated with me very gravely. He assured 
nell unwholesome water; and, indeed, the best water “Tam going to sink a deep well down into| me for the fiftieth time that rain would never 
> hele they had at any time for drinking purposes was | the earth, to see if our God will send us fresh be seen coming up through the earth on Aniwa. 
rings, sod from the precious cocoa-nut, a kind of apple of | water up from below.” “Now,” said he, “had you been in that hole 
godly lite Paradise for all these Southern Isles! They| ‘They looked at me with astonishment, and | last night, you would have been buried, and a 
sre a cultivate the sugar-cane very extensively, | said in a tone of sympathy approaching to pity, | man-of-war would have come from Queen "Toria 
7 Chester in great variety; and they chew it, when | “ Oh Missi! Wait till the rain comes down, and | to ask for the Missi that lived here. We would 
Meeting @ would fly to water for thirst, so it is to them | we will save all we possibly can for you.” say, ‘Down in that hole.” The captain would 
ember,in th food and drink The black fellow carries} _I replied, “We may all die for lack of water. | ask, ‘ Who killed him and put him down there?’ 
yearly six With him to the field, when he goes off for a day’s | If no fresh water can be got, we may be forced | We would have to say, ‘He went down there 
ae foo aa ee of sugar-cane, and puts | to leave you.” aia ls himself!’ The captain would answer, ‘ Non- 
scum comfortably enough on these. Be-| The old Chief looked imploringly, and said, | sense! who ever heard of a white man going 
remarked MCCS the sea being their universal bathing-|“Oh Missi! you must not leave us for that.) down into the earth to bury himself? You 
saviour, in Place, in which they swattle like fish, and little Rain comes only from above. How could you | killed him, you put him there; don’t hide your 
longed water, almost none, being required for cooking | expect our island to send up showers of rain | bad conduct with lies!” Then he would bring 
— oa agree whatever for washing clothes, | from below?” out his big guns and shoot us, and destroy our 
hid ow lack of fresh springing water was not the} I told him, “ Fresh water does come up spring- | island in revenge. You are making your own 
‘epee dreadful trial to them that it would be to us.| ing from the earth in my land at home, and [| grave, Missi, and you will make ours too. Give 
mn Meeting et they appreciate and rejoice in it immensely | hope to see it here also.” up this mad freak, for no rain will be found by 
ion to, though the water of the green cocoa-nut| The old Chief grew more tender in his tones, | going downwards on Aniwa. Besides, all your 
oa refreshing, and in appearance, taste, and color | and cried, “ Oh Missi, your head is going wrong; fish-hooks cannot tempt my men again to enter 
thet @ unlike lemonade—one nut filling a tumbler; | you are losing something, or you would not talk | that hole; they don’t want to be buried with 
Blessed att sme Cacngh when mothers die they feed the ba-| wild like that! Don’t let our people hear you] you. Will you not give it up now?” 
pper ofthe Boson it and on the soft white pith, and they | talking about going down into the earth for I said all that I could to quiet his fears, ex- 
_ i on the same; yet the natives themselves | rain, or they will never listen to your word or | plained to them that this falling-in had hap- 
ree w their delight in preferring, when they can | believe you again.” pened by my neglect of precautions, and finally 
srative and pe, the milk from the goat and the water| But I started upon my hazardous job, select- | made known that by the help of my God, even 
orsey. “He ‘¥ the well. ing a spot near the Mission Station and close | without all other help, I meant to persevere. 
e temple! yhousehold felt sadly the want of fresh|to the public path, that my prospective well| ° Steeping my pvor brains over the problem, 
a I prepared two large casks, to be filled might be useful to all. I began to dig, with | I became an extemporized engineer. Two trees 
——_ sa e rain came. But when we attempted | pick and spade and bucket at hand, an Ameri-| were searched for, with branches on opposite 
Wesetp tg at the water-hole near the village, the | can"axe fora hammer and crow-bar, and a lad- | sides, capable of sustaining a cross-tree betwixt 
a ale. = a that a casks | der eo by-and-bye. The good old Chief] them. I sank them on each side firmly into 
hen ") ah ie water away, and leave none | now told off his men in relays to watch me, lest | the ground, passed the beam across them over 
street Met ith their so much smaller cocoa-nut | I should attempt to take my own life, or do any- | the centre of the shaft, fastened thereon a rude 
“ERGOOD W e. This public water-hole was on the | thing outrageous, saying— home-made pulley and block, passed a rope over 
Pliny Bate 8'Und of two Sacred Men, who claimed the} “Poor Missi! That’s the way with all who go| the wheel, and swung my largest bucket to the 


power of emptying and filling it by rain at will.' mad. There’s no driving of a notion out of their 





end of it. Thus equipped, I began once more 
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sinking away at the well, but at so wide an 
angle that the sides might not again fall in. 
Not a native, however, would enter that hole, 
and I had to pick and dig away till I was utterly 
exhausted. 

But a teacher, in whom I had confidence, 
took charge above, managing to hire them with 
axes, knives, etc., to seize the end of the rope 
and walk along the ground pulling it till the 
bucket rose to the surface, and then he himself 
swung it aside, emptied it, and lowered it down 
again. I rang a little bell which I had with me, 
when the bucket was loaded, and that was the 
signal fur my brave helpers to pull the rope. 
And thus I toiled on from day to day, my heart 
almost sinking sometimes with the sinking of the 
well, till we reached a depth of about thirty 
feet. And the phrase, “living water,” “living 
water,” kept chiming through my soul like mu- 
sic from God, as I dug and hammered away! 

At this depth the earth and coral began to 
be soaked with damp. I felt that we were 
nearing water. My soul had a faith that God 
would open a spring for us; but side by side 
with this faith was a strange terror that the 
water would be salt. So perplexing and mixed 
are even the highest experiences of the soul; 
the rose-flower of a perfect faith, set round and 
round with prickly thorns. One evening I said 
to the old Chief— 

“T think that Jehovah God will give us water 
to-morrow from that hole!” 

The Chief said, “No, Missi; you will never 
see rain coming up from the earth on this 
island. We wonder what is to be the end of 
this mad work of yours. We expect daily, if 
you reach water, to see you drop through into 
the sea, and the sharks will eat you! That will 
be the end of it, death to you, and danger to 
us all.” 

I still answered, “Come to-morrow. I hope 
and believe that Jehovah God will send you the 
rain water up through the earth.” At the mo- 
ment I knew I was risking much, and probably 
incurring sorrowful consequences, had no water 
been given; but I had faith that the Lord was 
leading me on, and I knew that I sought his 
glory, not my own. 

Next morning I went down again at daybreak 
and sank a narrow hole in the centre about two 
feet deep. The perspiration broke over me 
with uncontrollable excitement, and I trembled 
through every limb, when the water rushed up 
and began to fill the hole. Muddy though it 
was, I eagerly tasted it, and the little “tinny” 
dropped from my hand with sheer joy, and I 
almost fell upon my knees in that muddy bot- 
tom to praise the Lord. It was water! It was 
fresh water! It was living water from Jehovah’s 
well! True, it was a little brackish, but nothing 
to speak of, and no spring in the desert, cooling 
the parched lips of a fevered pilgrim, ever ap- 
peared more worthy of being called a Well of 
God than did that water to me. 

The chiefs had assembled with their men near 
by. They waited on in eager expectancy. It 
was a rebearsal,in asmall way, of the Israelites 
coming round, while Moses struck the rock and 
called for water. By-and-bye, when I had 
praised the Lord, and my excitement was a little 
calmed, the mud being also greatly settled, I 
filled a jug, which I had taken down empty in 
the sight of them all, and ascending to the top 
called for them to come and see the rain which 
Jehovah God had given us through the well. 
They closed around me in haste, and gazed on 
it in superstitious fear. The old Chief shook it 
to see if it would spill, and then touched it to 


see if it felt like water. At last he tasted it, 
and rolling it in his mouth with joy for a mo- 
ment, he swallowed it, and shouted “ Rain, rain, 
yes it is rain! But how did you get it?” 

I repeated, “ Jehovah, my God, gave it out 
of his own earth in answer to our labors and 
prayers. Go and see it springing up for your- 
selves.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Across Thibet. 
BY GABRIEL BONVALOT, 

The author of this book is a Frenchman who 
had before travelled in Asia; and in the sum- 
mer of 1889, accompanied by the young Prince 
Henry of Orleans, left Paris to perform an over- 
land journey to Tonquin. The route he sketched 
for himself was, after leaving Siberia, to cross 
Chinese Turkestan, the higher table lands of 
Thibet, and the valleys of the great rivers of 
China and the Indo-Chinese peninsula. It was 
a difficult undertaking, for much of the way 
was unknown to Europeans, the travellers were 
compelled to carry provisions and everything 
needed with them through an inhospitable 
country, over high and difficult mountain passes, 
and among a people who looked with jealousy 
on all strangers. Thibet is indeed forbidden 
ground. And the measure of success that Bon- 
valot attained, he attributed in part to the fact 
that he had not applied to the Chinese govern- 
ment for passports. For, although these would 
have been granted, the Mandarins, made aware 
of his plans, would have sent orders to the gov- 
ernors of the provinces to hinder his progress 
and turn him back. 

The caravan was organized on the frontier of 


Siberia, and on the 12th of Ninth Month, they 


left Kuldja and commenced their march. The 
loads were carried by camels, and the travellers 
rode on horses. On reaching Kourla, they make 
a number of purchases in preparation for the 
Thibetan part of their journey, and hired twenty- 
two camels to carry their purchases. Among 
them were 4,600 Russian pounds of bread, done 
down in fat and salt, made ‘up into small cakes 
about as thick asthe finger, and as broad as the 
palm of a man’s hand. There were also 520 
pounds of the best flour; 280 pounds of mutton, 
salted and done upinskins; 160 pounds of small 
raisins, very delicate in flavor, with no pips, 
which will be mixed with rice, and only dis- 
tributed later, when the cold, salt meat, forced 
marches and great altitude have brought about 
a state of weakness like scurvy; eighty pounds 
of Sesamum oil for hasty puddings; tobacco, 
bags, pieces of felt, and 6,000 pounds of barley 
for the horses. 

Lob Nor, a lake in the desert, which had been 
previously visited by travellers, was the end of 
the first section of the journey. It is formed by 
a river which rises far to the west in the moun- 
tains of Kashmir and Kamir, and here loses 
itself, as so many other streams do, in the sands 
of the great Gobi desert. The course thus far 
was in a southeast direction. 

Before leaving Kourla, they were shown an 
order by one of the Chinese Mandarins, direct- 
ing that they should retrace their steps. To this 
they replied, that when ready they would load 
their beasts and start on their journey, that 
they were not evil-doers and did harm to no 
one, and ought to have the same privileges as 
common traders. 

They found Lob Nor in apparently a dwind- 
ling condition, the waters being confined to 
much narrower limits than it once occupied. 


It is probable that its size varies with the 
and the varying amount of water brought into 
it by the river Tamir, which feeds it. 

One of the interesting things in that viginj 
is the existence of a species of wild camel, whic, 
must be able to endure a low temperature, ag 
our travellers, who were there in the Eleventh 
Month, speak of the thermometer being but lit. 
tle above Zero. 

Bonvalot had in his mind a remark made} 
Carey, an English traveller, that he had hear] 
the natives speak of a southern route leading to 
Lhassa, the capitol of Thibet. He made map 
inquiries, without being able to gain any def 
nite information, but decided to venture withogt 
a guide, in hopes of falling in with some trace 
of previous caravans. The route lay th 
mountain passes into the high table lands, where 
the winter cold was very intense. Some of thes 
passes were very difficult, so that at times 
were compelled to hoist up the camels, and to 
carry all the baggage. Several of the men guf. 
fered from mountain sickness, 

“At night,” he says, “we could hear the men 
moving about and sitting up to relieve the op 
pression of the chest, while others vomited, and 
there was a long succession of groans and com- 
plaints.” As they began to descend the next 
day, the mountain sickness decreased, and 4 
difference in altitude of a few hundred yards 
sufficed to restore those who had been amis, 
As water was scarce on these highlands, they 
were compelled often to carry ice with them, 
the melting of which furnished them with that 
indispensable article of food. 

Under date of 13th of Twelfth Month, our 
author describes the parting with some men 
from the neighborhood of Lob Nor, who had 
accompanied them on their way, and now wished 
to return: 

“ When all is ready they sit round ina circle, 
the Lobis pouring out the tea themselves and 
handing round the cups; then they get up, and 
our men load Abdullah Ousta with small pack 
ages, and charge him to give them to father, 
brother, wife, friend or master, as the case may 
be. Then they stand motionless, old Abdullah 
recites a prayer, and they all exclaim, ‘Allahis 
great!’ lifting their hands to their beards as 
they do so. They kiss one another with tears 
in their eyes, and Timour commits his wife to 
the care of Tokta, who is to bid her, ‘have pe 
tience, not leave the house, or go and live with 
some one else. I will come back with money 
for her.’ 

‘Allah is great!’ exclaims Timour once more, 
and the others repeat it in chorus with him 
They go down on their knees to us, and we 
shake them by the hand and thank them, beg: 
ging them to retain kindly recollections of us 
They wish us a safe journey and commit ust 
the care of Allah. They are all of them mor 
or less affected, and if the tears in the eyes of 
some of them do not trickle down, it is only 
because the cold congeals them. And 80 we 

art.” 

On the 19th of Twelfth Month, the horses 
which had been picketed out to graze wande 
off in search of water; and one of the men who 
went in pursuit remained out all night. As the 
thermometer during the night registered 20 
below Zero, his companions became quite uneasy 
about him, but he returned the next day ap- 
parently uninjured. In describing his advel- 
ture, he said that he caught sight of the fint 
horse about three in the afternoon. “I gradw 
ally caught them all, and as I caught them! 
hobbled them with their halters. Despite the 
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asons, rfiliancy of the stars, I could not find the camp, | composed of printed prayers. These bobbins| And the Lord Jesus himself again and again 
t into » tied the horses together, and slept leaning | are turned by hand, and as it is said that each | reaffirmed this crowning promise ; “ When the 
ae inst one of them which had lain down. This | is composed of 10,000 prayers, and as there are | Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you 
a yarmed me a little, but it was bitterly cold.” | at least 100 of them, it is easy to see what an | from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which 
whi Of the effect of the rigorous climate Bonvalot | enormous quantity of prayers can be said in a| proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of 
Ire, ag rks: “At each step one takes it becomes | walk around the building.” me: and ye also shall bear witness, because ye 
venth that this is not a country in which it would| Near Batang they found a company of French | have been with me from the beginning,” and 
ut lit. be possible to live, for the solitude is too great, | missionaries. Their collections of curiosities | again, “Lo I am with you alway even to the 
od the cold too intense. Most of our men are | were taken in charge by an English naturalist, | end of the world.” The same Lord who con- 
ide by ing during the night, and everything gets| who conveyed them down the waters of the | descended to manifest his presence by a visible 
bere odry that our toe and finger nails snap off at | great Yan-tse-Kiang River, so that they finally | glory in the outward tabernacle and temple at 
Ing to the least touch, while wood breaks like glass.| reached France in safety. The travellers had | Jerusalem, is now none the less present, and 
‘man The beard does not grow but loses its color, the | an easy passage by boat on the Red River to | known and felt amongst such as are true Israel- 
y ods chap, the skin cracks, the lips swell. | Tonquin, and after their many perils and adven- | ites indeed, for “they are the temple of God, 
ithout Nwe of us escape the mountain sickness, to | tures reached their home. and God dwelleth in them.” No more doth he 
=~ gatst which great energy is required, for it “er recognise an outward temple made by hands but 
= all one’s strength.” Ministry. He buildeth up, as with living stones, such as 
then y were travelling in this part of the jour-| _“ Till I come give attention to reading, to exhorta- | are sanctified by his grace that they may be a 
ney at elevations of from 16,000 to 20,000 feet. | tion, and to doctrine.” holy temple unto the Lord, wherein holy, spir- 
a (ne of the inconveniences attending their ele-] This was the injunction of the Apostle Paul | itual sacrifices may be offered, acceptable to 
- : ration was that water boiled at so low a tem-| to Timothy, his son, in the faith. The primary | God through the one mediator, the Lord Jesus 
. prature that it was impossible to cook the rice | meaning of doctrine is teaching, and as a teacher | Christ. 
si they carried with them. The meat did not| Jesus stands pre-eminent, for he taughtas never} And as Jesus the Anointed One received the 
bea cok much better; it was frozen so hard that| man taught. And if ministers in the church | Holy Spirit, without measure, and so taught, 
d a then they wanted to puta piece in the potthey | are derelict in teaching things which they | God’s covenant with Christ and his people is by 
‘alk had to chop it off as if it were a piece of wood, | should, there will not be wanting those who will | Him even now fulfilled wherein He says, “ My 
oan while the fat they eat for butter was as hard as| teach things which they ought not. By means| spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I 
anda tam and might be used as a projectile. of good teaching good principles are exhibited, | have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of 
pe Several of their camels and horses and two of | and from these we may expect the fruit of good | thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, 
ioe the men succumbed to the hardships of the} deeds, as the same apostle says, “‘ by doing this| nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith 
a the journey. It was not until the 31st of the First | thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear | the Lord, from henceforth and forever. Is. xlix: 
then Month, 1890, that they came upon any of the| thee.” It is foretold that there would be a time | 21. 
h thet popleof Thibet. This was very cheering to the | in the Christian church when they would heap} And it was the Spirit of Christ which was in 
aravan, who had so long been traversing an} to themselves teachers and would not endure | the prophets of old that enabled them to min- 
a a minhabited desert, : sound doctrine. Such are they who love the] ister to us the things they left on record, but 
an Although within a few days’ march of Lhassa, | things of this world, and walk not in the way | their writings now extant, and the number 
oan thesacred city of Thibet, both men and animals| of the cross to the follies, the pleasures and | whose names are in the Holy Writ, formed but 
vished were 89 exhausted by their journey, that they | vain delights of the sons of men; and walking | a fraction of those by whom God instructed his 
were quite dependent on the Thibetans for as-|in the way of uncrucified lusts and pleasures | people, for we read of “ schools of the prophets.” 
dred sistance, The authorities at first demanded that | choose for teachers those who will palliate their | And we read that they spake when “the spirit 
os ang | {ey should return by the route by which they | conduct, and, not reprove them for their dis-| of God came upon them.” II Chron. xxiv. 
1p, and had come. This they positively refused to do, obedience to the law of God. But the true|20: xv.1. And that this declaration of the 
| pack insisting that they should be helped on their | servant of Christ, not looking for his own gain, | mind and will of God, and of the character and 
father way to Batang, whence they could travel south- | honor, emolument, but the honor alone of his attributes of the Deity, under the immediate 
be ae ward to Tonquin, and come among their own | Divine master seeks not to please men but God, | inspiration of the Holy Spirit is not abolished 
dullah | ttymen. To this the chiefs at last con-| who trieth the hearts, and speaketh the mind of| but (under the Christian dispensation) more 
‘lah is ented, and supplied them with yaks, the native | the spirit, for “if any man speak, let him speak generally diffused the world over, so that all 
saiciin beast of burden, to carry their baggage, and | as the oracles of God.” To such teaching the | Gentiles are partakers of the blessing. The 
sn horses for their own use. ve spirit witnesseth in the hearts of the hearers, | Apostle Paul defines prophesying as “speaking 
wife to The Thibetans are a pastoral people, raising | and receiving it by faith, they are baptized by | unto men to edification, exhortation, and com- 
ave pe yaks, cows, sheep and goats—on the milk and | the spirit, for “he that ministereth to you the| fort” and our Lord himself says of the Holy 
ve with flesh of these animals they subsist in large part. | spirit, doeth he it by the works of the law or by | Spirit that “ he shall tell you things to come.” 
money The women smear their faces with butter, the | the hearing of faith?” These ends are identical with that of the Holy 
butter catches the smoke and dust, and as they The great promise of the new dispensation is | Scripture itself, which was so given, but from 
— never wash, becomes a regular mask of soot. | that “ they shall all be taught of God,” but this | hence it does not necessarily follow that all 
th him. This probably protects their faces against the| does not preclude the proper exercise of the | have the same measure and power of the spirit, 
de biting winds. Christian ministry, but all being thus taught | but “he that ascended on high gave gifts unto 
ue The religion of the country is a form of Bud-| and abiding under the anointing, all have a| men” according to the measure of his grace, 
ta thism. Buddha is believed to be incarnate in | right as “ wise men to judge what is said,” since and these gifts are to be exercised under the 
it us to the person of the Talai Lama, who is at the} it is not as men they judge but as being them- immediate supervision of the Great Head of 
on head of both the religious and political power | selves spiritually minded. Again, in the pro-| the Church who hath declared “ where two or 
eyes of of the State. His position is very similar to that | phecy of Joel, regarding the spiritual blessings | three are gathered together in my name there 
is oaly - medieval popes. The number of priests | of these gospel days the Lord says,“I will pour |am I in the midst of them.” Neither do we 
re (lamas) is astonishing; there being 18,000 in| out of my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons| assume that the communications of all or any 
hassa alone; and numerous populous monas-| and your daughtersshall prophecy * * * *| ministers are of equal authority with the Holy 
hen teries in other parts of the country, of course | and in the preceding verse “ ye shall know that | Scriptures nor would it be right to compare our- 
sndered | “Perstition is very prevalent. One of the most | I am in the midst of Israel, and that I am the | selves or our gifts one with another, as none of 
yen who striking illustrations of this is the frequent use| Lord your God, and none else.” See Joel ii:| the prophets ever did, and since it is the spirit 
‘As the of prayer wheels, turned by hand or by wind | 27, 28. The Apostle Peter speaking by the in- | that quickeneth and not the letter, the virtue of 
ed 95° | Power. The misguided people think the turn-| spiration of this same spirit of promise, on its | the communications lieth in the spirit of Christ 
, uneasy ing of these wheels, on which prayers are writ- | first bountiful outpour on the day of Pentecost | which directs all in all ages, for the letter with- 
day ap- let, counts for as much in the eyes of heaven, | interprets this Scripture as being then fulfilled, | out the spirit killeth, and this spirit of prophecy 
; advell = they had uttered the same with the tongue, | and to show that it was to be the enduring pri-| is not given for the glory of man but for that 
the first Which in one sense is true, for neither could be| vilege and glory of the Christian church | of God and the salvation and comfort of men. 
| gradu: , any avail, unless prompted by the feelings of | throughout all ages, he affirms “For the promise | And that there are those in the church who in 
them I heart. Bonvalot says of one of the Lama-|is unto you, and to your children, and to all| these days receive certain gifts is certain, and 
pite the iouses, “Beneath a gallery running almost en-| that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our | when the Apostle says, “ Ye may all speak one 
lirely round the house are enormous bobbins 





God shall call.” See Acts ii: 16-18 and 39 v. 









by one” he is speaking more particularly of 
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those recognised by the church as thus gifted, 
when he says, “let the prophets speak two or 
three and let the other judge,” but this doth not 
exclude any member, male or female, upon 
whom such a duty may fall to speak a word, 
but none should dare to speak unless they do it 
in the fear of God believing it to be laid upon 
them, for any, that speak from their own mind 
and not the Lord’s, put themselves on a par 
with the false prophets of old, of whom it was 
said “ Who hath required this at your hands?” 
Such discourses tend not to build up a church 
on the true foundation, and are out of the true 
gospel order, of which God is the author, and if 
persisted in, will bring poverty of spirit to both 
speakerand hearers. By this we would not by any 
means curtail any true exercise, that any should 
withhold more than is meet, for that also tend- 
eth to poverty, and to him that is faithful in 
little, more will be given. The Lord Jesus who 
ever liveth hath all power in heaven and in 
earth given to Him is now as able to feed a great 
multitude with a few words from an obscure 
member, as he was to feed the multitude with 
the five loaves and few small fishes, brought by 
the lad, neither is it the splendor of the gift that 
carries weights in the balance of the sanctuary, 
but the altar sanctifieth the gift, the two mites 
of the widow being accounted of more value 
than all the offerings of the rich. 

“ As every man hath received the gift, even 
so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. If any 
man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God ; 
if any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth; that God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be praise and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” I Peter iv: 10-11. And the 
Saviour’s command to his Apostles coincides 
with his servant Peter’s admonition, “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” From such passages 
we learn that the main duty of a minister as 
such, is to speak all and that only which the 
Lord shall command him to speak, the ability, 
the utterance, and the accompanying convert- 
ing power of the spirit, are all promised and 
should aught else be spoken they cannot be but 
feigned words that turn away from the truth. 
The custom of the teaching priest amongst the 
Jews was to officiate in the temple in the abode 
of God’s presence, and when commissioned, to 
go forth to the people, who awaited the message 
in silence, e. g. Zacharias, see Luke i: 21-22, 
so saith the Apostle Peter, “let him speak as the 
oracles of God.” 

This indwelling presence of Christ as the 
crowning glory of his church, as the Head of 
all, the divine director of the heavenly order of 
worship, their Great High Priest who ever liv- 
eth to officiate in the sanctuary not made with 
hands, as the ruler, governor, and king of his 
people, as their leader and commander, who 
leads and guides into all truth, and the fulfil- 
ment of his promise that He would make him- 
self manifest to his disciples and not to the 
world, is that which truly constitutes Him to be 
the one true foundation of his church the same 
on which the apostles and prophets were built. 
And “if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his,” for “they are the Sons of 
God, who are led by the spirit of God” and it 
is more especially when we come together to 
worship God whois a spirit, in the spirit of his 


Pharisee who went up into the temple, but the 
omniscient judge of all mankind hath left us 
here a lesson, that the heart of man knoweth 
not its own real needs how much less those of 
others. It is the Spirit of God that searches 
the heart, that knoweth our needs, and that 
maketh prevailing intercession for us, because 
that He doeth it according to the will of God, 
and these prayers of the spirit may alone find 
utterance in sighs, or groans, or the downcast 
eye of him who is afar off crying in the secret 
of his soul, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Yes these are they who return to their homes 
with the inward witness that it is God who hath 
justified them, and they can pursue their way, 
even though it be a thorny one, = rejoicing. 


W. B. 
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THE STORY OF GRUMBLE TONE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

There was a boy named Grumble Tone, who ran away 
to sea. 

“T’m sick of things on land,” he said, “as sick as I 
can be! 

A life upon the bounding wave will suit a lad like 
me!” 


The seething ocean billows failed to stimulate his 
mirth, 

For he did not like the vessel, nor the dizzy, rolling 
berth, 

And he thought the sea was almost as unpleasant as 
the earth. 


He wandered into foreign lands, he saw each wondrous 
sight, 

But nothing that he heard or saw seemed just exactly 
right, 

And so he journeyed on and on, still seeking for de- 
light. 


He talked with kings and ladies fair, he dined in courts, 
they say, 

But always found the people dull, and longed to get 
away 

To search for that mysterious land where he should 
like to stay. 


He wandered over all the world, his hair grew white 
as snow, 

He reached that final bourne at last, where all of us 
must go, 

But never found the land hesought. The reason would 
you know? 


The reason was that, north or sovth, where’er his steps 
were bent, 
On land or sea, in court or hall, he found but discon- 


tent; 
For he took his disposition with him everywhere he 
went, 
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Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
And both were poor ; 

Both sat with children when the day was done 
About their door! 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing-bird 
On mount or plain ; 

No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the good in every fellow-man, 
And hoped the best; 

The other marvelled at his Master’s plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


SELEcrep, 
A SEAWEED ON DECE IN MID-OCEay 


BY CLIFFORD LANIER, 


Brave tangle, color-glinting weed, 

Thou stayest not our huge ship’s speed 

One little whit. Thine atom’s need, 
We heed it not. 

Could not Leviathan’s vast greed 
Spare thee one spot? 


Fierce winter gales thy cradle shook, 

Within some isle-sequestered nook ; 

Thine ancestors there refuge took 
Against the storm, 

The parent safe from alien look 
Thee nested warm. 


Did thy forbears Columbus know, 

When that discoverer long ago, 

Solemn with prophecy of woe, 
His deck did pace— 

Whose caravels and pinnace slow 
Sargasso trace ? 


Mayhap they ’scaped De Soto’s keel, 

Whose enterprise of sword and steel 

Is brave with hopes his Spaniards feel 
Of empires grand, 

Yet desperate for woe or weal 
(Hidalgo band)! 


Or did they look on Wesley born 

To larger fate, yet now forlorn, 

For still delays Conversion’s dawn? 
And Oglethorpe, 

Who quits with store of oil and corn 
His easeful dorp 


To found asylums in the west 

For debtors and all sore-oppressed ? 

Ye, fervid zeal, good English breast! 
Ye loved e’en weeds: 

Your very heart-throbs beat and pressed 
For human needs! 


How long, thou tiny lichen, thou 
Sea-alga tossed above our prow 
And rudely kept by strangers now 
From out thy home, 
Hast known Time’s furrowing ocean-plow 
Divide the foam ? 


What jetsam, flotsam, of sad wreck, 
That lately graced some freighted deck 
Of souls who danger little reck 
As even we, 
Hast thou seen sorrowful, weedy speck— 
Lost, tossed at sea? 


Wood mosses tame ken not the strife, 

The warfare waged for merely life, 

Wherewith thy battle here is rife 
’Mid wind and wave: 

Their days are joys of folk house-wife 
From birth to grave. 


Thine is the warrior-martyr’s fate, 
To bleeding fall without the gate 
Of Israel, die, and, with no date 
On sandy tomb, 
To lie, and to the ages prate 
Of war’s sad doom. 


Such would be, if this meagre art 
Thine only record were. Thy heart 
Be comforted! A better part 
May yet befall. 
Impaled upon an expert’s dart 
Against the wall 


In some museum’s richest niche, 
Thou shalt high lore of science teach, 
And secrets of huge ocean preach— 
Gain out of loss ! 
Beyond the heaven, thou yet shall reach, 
Of weed or moss. 
—S. 8. Tima. 


MontTGomery, ALA. 
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dear Son, that it is awfully incumbent on us 
that we are so led, and that we do not offer ser- 
vice kindled from sparks from our carnal 
minds. Such as the latter was the prayer of the 


One, having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied ; 
The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopeless died. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


In all religious performances and meeti 
silence is better than words without life ; 
Divine life is the crown of all religious asselr 
blies. 











For “THE FRIEND.” 
William Ridgway. 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN. 
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Fifty and seventy-five years ago, Burlington, 
New Jersey, was a centre and stronghold of 
Quakerism in this country. The meeting held 
there was large and strong in every sense. 
Among the heads of the meeting were men not 
onl ed of deep religious experience and 
gpiritual gifts, but they were leaders in the com- 
nusity in which their lot was cast. Some were 
inking examples of the fact that good natural 
abilities and material wealth, when combined 
with true piety, can lend dignity and valiant 
grvice to the cause of Christ. The type of 
Friendliness which they represented is happily 
pot altogether a thing of the past. Let us 
recollect that it is practicable for us to perpetu- 
ate it by attention to the Light that they per- 
nitted to guide them, and by loving the Truth 
ws they loved it. What memories cling to the 
honored names of Grellet, Smith, Mott, Ridg- 
way, Thomas, and many other residents of Bur- 
lington, during the first half of this century! 
They now rest from their labors; and it is for 
ys to seek to emulate their honorable example. 

The subject of this little history, William 
Ridgway, was an interesting character. Born 
in excellent circumstances, he when a boy ran 
away to sea, and for many years lived a way- 
ward life, almost entirely unrestrained by re- 
ligious thought or feeling. He endured many 
hardships, and met with strange adventures by 
wa and land; many of which will be depicted 
in this narrative. He was master of a vessel 
when young in years, for he possessed excellent 
aility. As years progressed, afflictions and at- 
tention to the voice of the merciful God who 
atill followed him, induced him to settle in Bur- 
lington, and there enter into business. In course 
of time he became a prosperous and prominent 
citizen. Not long after his entering a religious 
life,a gift in the ministry of the Gospel was 
conferred upon him, and he was for many years 
engaged to tell others of the heavenly mercy, 
and invite them to forsake -worldliness for the 
humbler paths of peace. 

This sketch is largely made up of memoran- 
dams written out by him when in his seventieth 
year; and he in a pleasing style tells of some 
of the remarkable events in the early part of his 
experiences. He says they were written for the 
benefit of “ my children and posterity, if happily 
their attention may be fixed on that all-preserv- 
ing principle that has been as a lamp to my feet, 
ad when I have faithfully followed and de- 
pended upon it, has led me safely, and pre- 
terved me.” 

_ William Ridgway was born in the year 1755, 
in Burlington County, N. J. His parents were 
both members of the Society of Friends; his 
father being an overseer of their meeting, and 
bis mother was a pious woman. His father was 
extensively engaged in farming, and employed 
alarge number of work-people. He remarks, 
that “it often happened that some of these were 
of loose, immoral character, and as I was grow- 
ing up I was often put to work with such; my 
mind was often contaminated with many un- 
profitable and corrupting things, which my pious 
mother observing, became very desirous that I 
might be placed out an apprentice in some re- 
‘gious and well-regulated family. After atime 
I was placed apprentice to John Hoskins, about 
the seventeenth year of my age, to learn the 
‘anning business. My master was very strict 


with his apprentices, and for a time I was kept 
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in moderate bounds; but my natural disposition 
to levity led me to seek new acquaintances of 
the same cast as myself. I began to resume my 
former habits of libertinism; associates were 
not wanting to prompt me on. 





took place. 
taken extremely ill, and that a doctor was called 
in, who bled and blistered me, but without af- 
fording me any relief, and that I continued to 
grow worse, and the family despaired of my re- 
covery, 

that i 
thought I saw Lucifer at the foot of my bed, 
presenting the most horrible and frightful ap- 
pearance that it is possible to conceive, waiting, 
when the last breath was gone, to take possession 
of me. This horrible appearance awoke me, 
and the agony I was in remained the rest of the 
night, and did not wear off for several days; 
however it gradually went off, and that night, 
one week after, I awoke out of my sleep with a 
violent pain in my side. The family endeavored 
to relieve me, and having done all they could 
without effect, the same doctor was called in 
that I had seen in my dream. He also bled and 
blistered me, and pronounced it a violent attack 
of pleurisy ; my parents were also sent for and 
came, and for a time there was but little hope 
of my recovery. All had come to pass exactly 
as I had dreamed thus far, and now I began to 
think of the remaining part, of the dreadful 
image of the wicked one; this led me to suppli- 
cate Him who hath all power that He would be 


again. 
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“A bout this time one remarkable occurrence 
I dreamed one night that I was 


and that my parents were sent for, and 
saw them weeping around my bed, and 


pleased to preserve me from the jaws of this fell 


dragon, and in his boundless merey He was 


pleased to hear my cry, and restore me to health 
Notwithstanding this remarkable visi- 
tation and preservation, after a time the impres- 


sions then made, began to wear off, and old 


habits to acquire strength and grow upon me; 


so that my master often had occasion to reprove 
Finally his master, finding that reproof 


” 


me. 
was of no avail, in accordance with the custom 


of the time, attempted to correct him. This he 


would not submit to, and resisted. Asa con- 


sequence of this trouble, he left the tanning 


business and returned to his father’s home in the 
country. 

But country life soon became tiresome to him. 
He longed for more activity and liberty. There 
had been working on his father’s place a man 
who had been a sailor, but who having been 


shipwrecked on the Jersey coast, had been hired 


to work on the farm. This sailor often enter- 
tained them with strange stories that extolled 
the pleasures, not the sorrows, of a sailor’s life. 
William Ridgway had created within him a 
great desire to go tosea; but his anxious mother 
would not give her consent. Hesays: “My 
retired situation in the country becoming weari- 
some to me, and my libertine and roving dispo- 
sition increasing, I concluded to leave my parents 
and try my fortune upon the ocean. In the 
nineteenth year of my age I sat out privately 
in the night; went to Philadelphia, and from 
thence to Baltimore, where I first shipped my- 
self on board a coasting vessel bound to North 
Carolina, where we arrived safely ; there I left 
this vessel, and went on board a vessel bound 
to Vigo, in old Spain; where, after a very long 
and boisterous passage, we arrived. Our vessel 
having sprung a leak soon after we were out to 
sea, required one pump to be kept going; and I 
being a raw hand and a sturdy youth, it was 
my lot to have a large share of this labor. So 
wearied and exhausted was I at times, that I 
have actually dropped down at the pump for 
















cured of the disposition to rove. 
ingly, this time with the knowledge of his par- 
ents, shipped as a common sailor on the sloop 
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want of sleep. Some may suppose that this was 
enough to cure my roving disposition. 
true my thoughts were often turned towards my 
father’s house; and my heart was often tendered 
when I thought of my dear, pious mother, whom 
I had reason to believe had shed many tears 
for me in my absence.” 


It is 


After arriving at Vigo, they found the market 


unsatisfactory, so that the captain decided to 
proceed to Lisbon. The beautiful scenery along 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal excited his 
admiration. 
ferings-had made him desirous of getting home. 
There was in Lisbon at that time the brig Rachel, 
of Philadelphia. It was owned by James Pem- 
berton, of the latter city, who was a large ship- 
ping merchant in his day, and a 
member of the Society of Friends. Ri 
vailed upon his captain to release him; and 
then secured a passage home on the Rachel, 
upon condition that he would do duty without 
wages. So under these rather humiliating cir- 
cumstances he reached Philadelphia. 
ents were glad enough to welcome back their 
wandering son, and, doubtless wisely, received 
him with but little reproof. 


Meanwhile his hardships and suf- 


semen 
gway pre- 


His 


ar- 


He now returned to farming, but was not 
He accord- 


Rising Sun, commanded by Captain Wills, and 
bound for St. Eustatia, in the West Indies. This 
voyage was made in safety, but they narrowly 


escaped capture by a British cruiser. The revo- 


lutionary war was then commencing, and his 
father finding him still inclined to a seafaring 
life, proposed his studying the art of navigation. 
He spent four weeks at this occupation; and 


again shipped asa common sailor on the Rising 


Sun. Although only supplied with a smatter- 
ing of navigation, he concluded to keep a reck- 
oning, which proved upon arrival in the West 
Indies to be very correct. Whilst in port, the 
captain and mate had a quarrel, and the latter 
was discharged. The captain finding that Wm. 
Ridway was capable of supplying his place, 
promoted him; and he returned home as mate 
of the vessel. 

By this time the British fleet had blockaded 
the mouth of the Delaware River, and the Phila- 
delphia merchants were obliged to use smaller 
ports in connection with their enterprises. The 
owners of a vessel then in Egg Harbor bay, 
wanted a master for her, and Ridgway was 
recommended by his old captain, as a competent 
man; so was placed in command of her. He 
was then not quite twenty-one years of age. 
In those troublous times it was a risky business 
to attempt sailing on the North American 
coasts; for powerful British fleets were every- 
where seeking to destroy the commerce of the 


revolting colonies. 
(To be continued.) 


IGNORANCE, how judged of often: A friend 
of mine, a country parson, on first going to his 
parish, resolved to farm his glebe for himself. 
A neighboring farmer kindly offered the parson 
to plough one of his fields. The farmer said 
that he would send his man John with a plough 
and a pair of horses on a certain day. “If 
ye’re goin’ about,” said the farmer to the clergy- 
man, “John will be unco weel pleased if you 
speak to him, and say it’s a fine day, or the like 
o’that; but dinna,” said the farmer with much 
solemnity—* dinna say onything to him aboot 
ploughin’ and sawin’; for John,” he added, “‘is 
a stupid body, but he has been ploughin’ and 
sawin’ all his life, and he’]] see in a minute that 
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ye ken naething aboot ploughin’ and sawin’ ; and 
then,” said the sagacious old farmer, with ex- 
treme earnestness; “if he comes to think that 
ye ken naething aboot ploughin’ and sawin’,” 
he’ll think that ye ken naething aboot ony- 


1»? 


thing! 


From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 


Edward Burrough. 
(Concluded from page 323.) 

In 1660 he visited Friends in Ireland, leaving 
them in 2nd Mo., 1661, having been about 
six months there. In his letter to all Friends 
travelling in the Ministry about that time, he 
says, “We found things well and Truth pros- 
pering in Ireland, meetings quiet, growing ; 
and I have been well cared for, the presence of 
the Lord was with me.” In England again, 
he wrote to the king and council informing 
them of the views of Quakers, so that if they 
would persecute for conscience, they should not 
do it in ignorance. 

In 4th Mo., 1661, this long letter is written. 
In it he treats of oaths, meetings for worship, 
tithes, security or bonds, government and per- 
secution. Friends now were in prison for not 
being able as Christians to take the oath of 
allegiance, and they could not forbear meeting 
for worship. The authorities were striving to 
suppress what they called conventicles. Friends 
could not pay tithes but suffered distraint in- 
stead ; they could not give bond to live peaceably, 
as they were often required to do, for they held 
that a bond was for the guilty, not for the in- 
nocent. Also, he pleads for “true liberty of 
conscience, as of itself strengthening the king’s 
hands, whilst all persecution for conscience,” 
he argues, ‘‘ weakens them.” 

In 1662 appears his last book. “The case 
of the people called Quakers once more stated 
to the world.” In reply to an Act that had 
just passed for “ preventing mischief and dangers 
that may arise by certain persons called Quakers 
and others refusing to take lawful oaths,” he 
argues clearly, for it appears the Friends were 
quick to avail themselves of the law, pleading— 
It is not we who judge, but the law. Burrough 
brings forward other laws then in force against 
drunkenness and vain people, which the justices 
and constables pass by, but rejoice to imprison 
Quakers for conscience’ sake. The Act ran 
thus: “If any maintained an oath unlawful 
and contrary to the Word of God, after 24th 
of March, 1661, and refused to take it, or en- 
deavoured to persuade others to do so, or print 
or write, or otherwise maintain that the taking 
of oaths is unlawful, or if the Quakers after 
such date, go from their habitations or assemble 
to five or more of the ages of 16 or upwards, at 
one time, in one place, under pretence of worship 
not authorized by the law of the realm, being 
convicted as guilty by 12 men of such offence, 
a penalty not exceeding £5 shall be incurred 
for first offence ; for second, not exceeding £10, 
to be levied by distress; but if not able to pay 
by distress, or unpaid for a week, the person 
convicted shall be conveyed to common gaol 
for three months; for second, six months, with, 
out bail, and kept to hard labour. For a third 
offence shall abjure the realm, or be transported 
by his Majesty’s order beyond the seas to his 

Majesty’s plantations.” I have quoted this Act 
more fully, so that we can come to some opinion 
as to the growth of liberty of conscience in 230 
years in England; and this liberty has been 
gained to some extent by the imprisonment 
and death of many worthy, peaceable, yet firm 
fellow-countrymen, Such a law was a curious 
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weapon to make men religious—to make them 
obedient members of the Church. How con- 
trary is all the imprisonment following such a 
law to the gentle, tender breathings of our long- 
suffering Jesus? Does it not partake more of 
that life manifested amongst the outward Jews 
—“ We have a law, and by our law they stand 
condemned.” Such laws might inflict great 
hardship on innocent individuals; but as to 
converting such to the rulers’ way of thinking 
they had no power. Men like the early Friends 
showed their faith by their continued, patient, 
peaceful bearing what the laws of men placed 
upon them, though plainly speaking of the 
uselessness of such laws to build any up in the 
Kingdom of Christ. Edward Burrough came 
under the lash of such a law as the one quoted, 
and hundreds of his way of thinking also; for 
prisons were filling up quickly with those of 
whom the world would probably say, “ These 
people will be neither led nordriven.” It was 
currently reported that the Quakers would soon 
now be put down. Certainly they were put 
into prison, but still they grew in number. In 
London alone 500 were in prison. Itisinteresting 
to look into a book written by E. Burrough. 
He styles it “The Everlasting Gospel of Re- 
pentance, etc., etc., with certain Propositions of 
faith, which every one must believe, or they 
cannot be saved.” Rather a significant title to 
a book in such a season. 

I will give the headings of the different chapters 
and leave readers to form their own conclusions 
as to Friends’ belief necessary for salvation. 

1. They must be saved from sin, for it is that 
that bringeth wrath. 2. They must own the 
Light. 3. Must be born of the seed of God. 
4. They must receive the Spirit and it must 
dwell in them. 5. They must be sanctified, 
cleansed, and purified. 6. They must witness 
Christ revealed in them. 7. They must live in 
the power of God and deny all forms without 
power. 8. They must witness the Scriptures of 
truth fulfilled in them. 9. They must believe 
in Christ and take up his cross. 10. They 
must come out of the apostacy and come into 
the life and power the apostles were in.” 

Such are the headings of his views of what is 
necessary for salvation. All pointing more or 
less to an inward work on the heart by the 
power of God. 

We turn again from his writings to the closing 
part of his life. After visiting Friends in Bristol, 
in 1662, he is said to have taken an affectionate 
farewell of them, saying he must return to 
London, and that he did not know that he 
should see them any more, exhorting them to 
steadfastness in that in which they found rest. 
Sewel quotes him thus: “I am now going up to 
the city of London again to lay down my life 
for the gospel and suffer amongst Friends in 
that place.” He probably returned about the 
beginning of 4th Mo.. 1662, for not long after his 
return, visiting the “ Bull and Mouth ” meeting- 
house and preaching there, he was taken out 
by soldiers and brought before Rich. Brown, an 
Alderman, at the “ Old Baily,” fined 20 marks 
or to lie in prison till paid. 
liberty to pay the fine went to prison, where 
there were 60 or 70 Friends already for various 
so-called offences, viz., going to meeting, not 
taking the oath, and such causes. Richard 
Hubberthorne was seized in 6th Mo., 1662, at 
the same “ Bull and Mouth” Friends’ Meeting, 
taken also before R. Brown and committed to 

Newgate, and two months after, died there. 


Brown was a bitter man against Friends at this 


time. Sewel says, “he could commit cruelty 


with a smiling countenance.” Friends wer 
evidently still a mark to be shot at, whether 
the government was a commonwealth, a com, 
mittee of safety, or a monarchy ; under egch 
they were as a target for the arrows of the rulj 
sportsmen. 
the Atlantic who had left Old England for 
conscience’ sake, and strange to say the Ney 
England rulers excelled in zeal, cutting off earg 
whipping with a specially made cruel whip 
banishing, and hanging. In Old England the 
powers did not go so far as hanging. Imprison. 
ment till death released the prisoner was the 
result in many cases. 



















































He finding no. 






Yea, even from the rulers 


A petition was sent to King Charles from the 


General Court at Boston by the tender gp. 
scienced ones, signed by John Endicott, the 
governor, in which the assembly accuse Qua- 
kers of “ the common error of being open blag. 
phemers, and that they had been obliged t be 























































banish them on pain of death, and that it was ‘A 
the Quakers’ own contempt of authority that i 
brought some to death.” In another partof § ™ 
the address to King Charles, they remind hin § ™ 
that it was because of their being unable with yet 
a clear conscience to be under the prevailing Go 
Hierarchy in England that they “came out into lin 
the wilderness of New England, rather than  ™ 
live in England with its pleasures and impo 9 ™ 
tions.” What a picture for men to read! The § ” 
acts of men in power, what a lesson to all who Cs 
take upon themselves to rule! Know, Oman, § ™ 
he that ruleth over men must be just, ruling J ” 
in the fear of the Lord. a 
Burrough proved himself no coward whilst at do 
liberty, and near the end of his life the rulers of b 
this world had him in their control in prison. § ™ 
Will imprisonment shake his steadfastness? he 
Some of his friends die in the same prison. All hs 
this shakes him not. He suffers patiently, be r 
lieving in this he is submitting himself to the fF ‘ 
will of his God, prepared for it, even having 
had a foresight of it whilst among his Bristol 
friends. This champion, who was so diligent § ,, 
in seeking relief for his suffering friends—this § ,, 
man who had visited Charles II. to rouse him 
to a sense of his duty in putting a stop to New 
England barbarities in the name of the religion 
of Christ—now a prisoner with many like minded 
with himself. His spirit rises above it all. He 
isasan upholder of the handsof histrue brethren, ff ,, 
still exhorting them to steadfastness, looking ff jy 
for the reward from Him who called them § w 
the work, and not from man. The death of his § te 
friend and fellow-laborer, R. Hubberthorn, § ° 
in the same prison and during his imprisonment, 
shakes him not ; but he is ready himself, if called : 
unto it also, to lay down his life and finish his § 
testimony in prison sooner than mar the bright J 
ness of his love to Christ. He grows weak in n 
body but stronger in spirit. The intimation § ® 
he gave to Bristol Friends some nine months 3 
before, looks likely to be realized. Loving ; 
Friends are alive to his case; they seek for bis 
release; they urge the King. many know his § 
true worth, for he has been the means of leading Pt 
them to the peace their souls were searching 
after. For eight years this north-country mal ; 
had labored zealously amongst them. Friends § 
succeeded in obtaining a special order for bis § ;, 
release from the King. Is he then to be — b 
them again? No, the King’s —_ or u 
moves not the octopus of the world’s religion; § t 
its many arms are even at the King’s com § 8 
mands long in unfolding to release their victit. ; 
His release is to come from another and mor @ 





powerful King thanCharles. The closing scen# 
and words of such a man are well worthy 
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neord, for there is so much that reminds us in 
jistory that as earth and earthly things are 
shout to pass, good men have more clearly be- 
eld and borne witness to eternal things. So 

had to witness, saying at one time during his 
diness, “I have had the testimony of the Lord’s 
jpre unto me from my youth and my heart hath 
pen given up to do his will; I have preached 
he Gospel freely in this city, and have often 
given up my life for the Gospel’s sake, and now, 
lord, rip open my heart, and see if it be not 
sht before Thee.” And again, “There is no 
iniguity lies at my door, but the ae of 
ie Lord is with me, and his life I feel justi- 


of this satanic evil has been nurtured by the pro- 
fessing Church of God. The tombs of warriors are 
ree in our churches, as though the fighters had 

een the most noble amongst men. The torn colors 
of regiments are hung up in chancels to foster a 
military spirit amongst the young. And ministers 
of the Gospel have forgotten the angels’ song and 
preached on the glory of war, whilst the finest hymn 
of the Christian Church is used as a victorious bat- 
tle song.” 


Ex- President Hayes ( U. S. A.).—There is a story 
told of President Hayes in connection with the ap- 
pointments made to fill the vacancies in the United 
States army. A gentleman, distinguished in social 
life, was extremely anxious to have the son of a 
warm friend designated for one of the vacancies. 
He called upon the President and made known his 
request. “‘ You see, Mr. President,” said he, in ad- 
vocating the young man’s claim, “ his father is a 
distinguished ex-army officer, his great-grandfather 
was a gallant soldier in the army, and his great- 
great-grandfather was an officer in the navy durin 
the Revolutionary War.” These points were sonnel 
with force upon the attention of the President. All 
of a sudden the President said, “And this young 
man’s father, grandfather, and even a remote grand- 
father, have all been officers of the United States?” 
“Yes,” came the reply. “ Well,” replied the Presi- 
dent, “don’t you think it about time that some one 
in that family earned a living for himself?” 


Effect of Intemperance—A man who obviously 
gave a false name when called up for sentence was 
found unconscious with drink, covered with mud, 
and taken to the Thirtieth Street station-house of 
this city in a hand-cart by two policemen. After 
he had left the cell the keeper found the following 
epigraph on the whitewashed wall written with a 
trembling hand: 

“Tn this cell was confined a man who spent his 
time in idleness, corruption, and vice—a warning 
to himself and all mankind. Born a gentleman, 
he will probably die a rowdy.” 

This is an epitome of many a life. 
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own in its place to be a true declaration of God, 
of Christ and of the saints’ conditions, but they 
are not the Light, but Christ is the Light, as 
themselves bear witness; nor are they the saints’ 
guide, but the Spirit that gave them forth, as 
they themselves bear testimony. He that hath 
the same Spirit which spoke them forth, reads 
them and understands them, and none else.” 

In a treatise written in 1656 and entitled 
“Truth Defended,” in which E. Burrough an- 
swers certain accusations cast upon the Quakers 
by the teachers of the world, he boldly declares, 
that his “ Discourse is written by the same Spirit 
that gave forth the Scripture.” In this treatise, 
after pointing out the works of apostacy in the 
public preachers of that day, he adds: “We 
witness to have received according to measure, 
the spirit of the prophets from which they spoke, 
which is Christ made manifest in us, and happy 
are all they that receive our testimony. For by 
the same Spirit of Christ we do declare against 
these abominations now, as the holy men of 
God did then. For God and his Spirit is the 
same as ever was.” 

In an Answer to priest Jackson, published 
about three years after this treatise, he brings 
forth the same view—*‘ That [they] who now 
speak, or are moved to write forth by the Spirit 
of God, they speak and write by the same Spirit 
that is infallible, that the Scriptures were given 
forth by.” 

The need of Divine enlightenment to compre- 
hend the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures 
has ever been a point of great importance in the 
views of Friends. In the lively narrative of the 
interview of John Roberts with the Bishop of 
Gloucester, it is mentioned that the Bishop 
asked him what it was that opened the heart of 
Lydia, when she attended to the preaching of 
the apostle. John replied that it was the key 
of David—and went on to say—*It is written, 
thou hast the key of David, which opens, and 
none can shut; and if thou shuttest none can 
open. And that 4s no other but the Spirit of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It was the same spirit- 
ual key that opened the heart of Moses, the first 
penman of the Scripture, and gave him a sight 
of things from the beginning. It was the same 
spiritual key that opened the hearts of all the 
holy patriarchs, prophets and apostles, in ages 
past, who left their experience of the things of 
God upon record ; which, if they had not done, 
your bishops and priests would not have had 
anything to make a trade of; and the same 
spiritual key hath, blessed be God, opened the 
the hearts of thousands in this age; and the 
same spiritual key hath, in a measure, opened 
my heart, and given me to distinguish things 
that differ; and it must be the same that must 
open thy heart, if ever thou comest to have it 
truly opened.” 

So impressed was the Bishop with this clear 
testimony to the illuminating power of the 
Spirit, that he exclaimed, “It is the truth, the 
very truth. I never heard it so defined be- 
fore!” 

Many have experienced that as they have 
read the Scriptures in a serious frame of mind, 
with desires to be rightly instructed thereby, 
they have been favored with a degree of sweet- 
ness and comfort; and thus been edified and 
strengthened to go forward in their spiritual 
journey. But in the formal study of them and 
comparison of text with text, the attention is 
generally turned ontward rather than inward, 
and the individual relies more on his intellectual 
attainments or the suggestions of others. To 
such Isaac Penington says, “ Ye must come out 






































































(lar testimony this, as to what justifies him 
—(hrist’s life. He remembers Alderman Rich- 
ad Brown in his illness and prays on his ac- 
eust—“ Lord forgive Richard Brown if he may 
x forgiven.” Again, about himself, he says, 
“And now my soul and spirit is centred into 
isown being with God, and this form of person 
pust return from whence it was taken; and 
though this body of clay must return to the dust, 
yt 1 have this testimony that I have served 
God in my generation, and that spirit that hath 
lived and acted and ruled in me shall yet break 
frth in thousands.” So Burrough though pass- 
ing away, Was not without hope of children like 
whim being raised up. George Fox when in 
(ambridgeshire heard of Burrough’s death, and 
wrote a short characteristic epistle to Friends 
i» London. “Be still in quiet in your own 
condition, and settled in the seed of God that 
doth not change, that in that ye may feel dear 
E. Burrough among you in the seed, in which 
sd by which he begat you to God, with whom 
his; and that in the seed ye may all see and 
fel Him, which is the unity with Him in the 
life, and so enjoy Him in the life that doth not 
change, which is invisible. G. F.” 































TuE presence of God, the sweet power of life, 
makes up all our losses; so that we have no 
cause to complain.—J. Penington. 












The Society of Friends have ever placed a 
high value on the Scriptures of Truth, believing, 
as they themselves assert, that “ Holy men of old 
wrote them as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost;” but they have never given to them 
that exclusive claim to authority, which most 
Protestant denominations ascribe tothem. While 
Friends have been willing at all times to submit 
their doctrines and testimonies to the test of 
Scripture, as an outward standard agreed upon 
by all; and have acknowledged that no other 
writings are to be compared with them in divers 
respects, especially in the importance of the 
historical information they furnish us with, as 
well as the records they contain of the teachings 
of the Blessed Redeemer of mankind, and the 
doctrine preached by his Apostles; yet being 
assured that the Spirit of the Lord still visits 
the hearts of men, and is as able now as ever it 
was to reveal the truths of religion to his obedi- 
ent followers, they have been careful not to 
undervalue his continued manifestations. Their 
belief has been in accordance with the Scrip- 
ture declaration, that every writing inspired of 
God is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. 
While we grant the pre-eminence of the books 
embraced in our Bible, we believe there are 
many other written declarations of holy men, 
as well as spoken declarations uttered under the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, which are en- 
titled to a measure of the same authority. 

Edward Burrough says: “The Scripture we 











Items. 


Arbitration and War.—The London Freeman re- 
marks: “Since the Peace Society has been at 
work, there have been more than sixty cases of 
Arbitration, in almost every instance condemned 
by military advocates, but in each preventing war, 
ind in no case inflicting a penalty that was a frac- 
tion of what would have been the cost of a single 
campaign, 

“The aggregate national debts of eighteen Euro- 
pean States in 1891 amount to about 5,000 million 
pounds sterling, the great proportion of which 
boge sum has been incurred, directly or indirectly, 
ywar. The interest of these debts amounts to 220 
uillion pounds. The cost of the existing armies 
ud navies of Europe amounts to an additional 
# million pounds a year. The cash paid out for 
var during the past forty years has been estimated 
t £3,245,500,000. The amount is inconceivable. 

your Bible and put a £1,000 note on every 
letter from the first of Genesis to the last of Revelation, 
7 about pay the bill. 
he great curse is our bloated Militarism. To- 
y there are more than twenty million soldiers in 
armies of Europe. The finest manhood of the 
world is in the Cain business. During the past 
ory years two millions and a-half of men have 
’een slaughtered in war. Most of them hurried to 
reternal state in the most diabolical temper 
they ever fell into. Oh, it is unspeakably sad that 
men should be ever found to call this glory. Or 
0 mark otherwise than with the severest reprehen- 
Non, ag the grossest failure, any statesmanship that 
‘m sanction a curse of so much abomination. 
en there comes the awful fact that the root 
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of the knowledge and wisdom ye have gathered 
from the Scriptures, into a feeling of the thing 
there written of, as it pleaseth the Lord to 
open and reveal them in the hidden man of the 
heart.” 

Holding these views, we believe it much safer 
and more profitable for our young people to read 
the Bible in the retirement of their own rooms, 
with minds turned to the Lord for refreshment 
and instruction, than to form themselves into 
classes for its study, and intellectual investiga- 
tion. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—A census bulletin just issued 
shows the number of dwellings in the United States 
to be 11,483,318, as compared with 8,955,812 in 1880. 
The average number of persons in a dwelling is 5.45, 
as against 5.60 in 1880. Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New York are most densely peopled, having more 
than six persons to a dwelling. 

The “act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons 
into the United States” was laid before the President 
on the 5th inst., and he had a conference with the At- 
torney General in regard to it. The latter examined 
the matter carefully and informed the President that 
it was a very grave question whether all the existing 
restrictive legislation did not expire on the 6th. In 
order, therefore, to avoid any possible legal compli- 
cations that might arise on that point the President 
affixed his signature to the bill. 

On the third inst. the Postmaster General made a 
report to the Senate of the results of the experimental 
free delivery of mails in small towns. Forty-eight 
towns in all parts of the country were selected, and in 
every case the service has been highly successful. In 
nearly every town the increase in postal receipts was 
equal to the additional expense of free delivery ser- 
vice. 

The House Committee has agreed to report favora- 
bly the bills appropriating $100,000 for the extension 
of free delivery in rural districts, and providing for 
the issue of fractional notes. 

Concerning the sale of liquor on the World’s Fair 
grounds, a Chicago dispatch says: “ W. G. Carlisle, 
attorney of the World’s Fair Board of Directors and 
John P. Wilson, after carefully going over the Hyde 
Park code have reached the conclusion that under the 
a enactments no intoxicants can be sold on the 

fidway Plaisance, invalidating two contracts for valu- 
able concessions which have been granted space on the 
Plaisance.” 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court has rendered a 
decision that payment cannot be enforced for a bill for 
intoxicating liquors sold and delivered in Boston, but 
intended to be resold in Maine. The Court holds the 
contract void because the seller of the liquor not only 
knew what use was to be made of them, but facilitated 
the disposition of the goods in a State where their sale 
is prohibited. 

The Charleston News and Courier has reports from 
every county in South Carolina, showing that the cot- 
ton acreage has been reduced about 25 per cent., and 
that the acreage taken from cotton is being given to 
bread crops. 

A Pittsburgh dispatch of the 9th inst. says: “It 
was learned to-day that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor intends issuing a circu- 
lar in a short time warning workmen to remain away 
from Chicago, as there are now 30,000 men walking 
the streets of that city. Since the World’s Fair build- 
ings were started workmen from all parts of the coun- 
try have flocked to Chicago, and the result is that an 
army of men are idle.” 

A Montreal dispatch says: “The migration of 
French Canadians to the New England States is large. 
It is stated that for two months the regular trains on 
the Grand Trunk Railway carried each week about 
1,000 French Canadians to the United States.” 

Since last week’s SUMMARY was made up, five more 
of the victims of the Central Theatre fire have died. 

‘-A pplegate’s Carrousel” in this city, a resort of idle 
and dissolute young people, was burned to the ground 
on the 7th inst. The proprietor has pleaded guilty to 
keeping a disorderly house. Judge Bregy said, “that 
if the carrousel is rebuilt, or any similar place is 
opened by the defendant, directly or indirectly, in this 
jurisdiction, I will send for him and sentence him on 
this bill. The future depends on himself. If he at- 
tempts it again he will be sentenced for this violation 
of good faith; not for the future violation, but for the 
past.” 


Deaths in this city last week numbered 454; which 
is 24 more than during the previous week, and 20 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 236 were males and 218 females; 48 died 
of pneumonia; 46 of consumption; 38 of diseases of 
the heart; 21 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 20 of diphtheria; 19 of convulsions; 16 of 
marasmus; 14 of old age; 14 of burns and scalds; 
14 of inanition; 13 of congestion of the brain; 11 of 
scarlet fever; 11 of Bright’s disease and 10 of casu- 
alties. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 115} a 1163; 
currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Cotron moved slowly, on a basis of 73c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.50; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $17.00 a $17.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.65 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.15 a $3.50; No.2 winter 
family, $3.65 a $3.90; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.10 a $4.30; Western winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.30; 
do. do., straight, $4.40 a $4.65; winter patent, $4.65 
a $4.90; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.25; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.60 a $4.85; do. favor- 
ite brands, higher. Rye flour was dull and weak, a 
$4.00 a $4.10 per barrel, as to quality. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 93 a 934 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 514 a 52 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36} a 36} cts. 

Breer CatrLe.—Extra, 43 a 5 cts; good, 4$ a 48 
cts.; medinm, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; culls, 
3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Wool sheep, 34 a 6} cts.; 
clipped sheep, 3a 5} cts. Wool lambs, 5 a 7} cts.; 
clipped lambs, 4 a 7 cts. 

Hocs.—Chicago, 6} a7 cts.; other Western, 6} a 6} 
cts.; State, 6} a 64 cts. 

Foreign.—The agreement in relation to Bering Sea 
was ratified on the 7th inst. by Lord Salisbury and 
Minister Lincoln in behalf of the British and Ameri- 
can Governments. 

W. E. Gladstone’s refusal to receive an eight-hour 
deputation, followed by his letter to the Fabian Society, 
in which he evinces a lukewarm disposition toward 
the cause of labor, have caused murmurings of dis- 
satisfaction among the Radical supporters of the Lib- 
eral party. A serious quarrel is considered certain 
and a split in the party not easily avoidable unless 
Gladstone’s attitude is modified so as to be more in 
accord with the views of the advanced wing of the 
party. 

The Radicals have already informed the Fabians 
unofficially that Gladstone’s letter does not voice their 
views. The Fabian Society represents the best ele- 
ment of Socialism, and its make-up is of such a char- 
acter as to form a desirable addition to any party. Its 
socialism is of the theoretical, not violent, type, and is 
hardly distinguishable from Radicalism or extreme 
Liberalism. The Liberals are annoyed at Gladstone’s 
apparent indifference to the interests of the party in 
his treatment of the whole matter. 

Cunningham Graham, Socialist Member of Parlia- 
ment, has been temporarily suspended from member- 
ship for interrupting another member, insulting the 
Speaker and defying the authority of the House. His 
conduct has not been approved by the Socialists. 

A dispatch from Seaieadned the 8th inst., says: 
All the indications point to the continuance of the 
extreme ease of the money market. In fact, the ple- 
thora of money is embarrassing the banks, and some 
of them are so loaded with deposits that they are re- 
luctant to grant any interest on them. 

A novelty in yacht building will be an aluminium 
vessel of thirty-two feet in length, which Wells, of 
Leith, has received orders to build. The boat will not 
be painted, but polished when necessary. 

The Belgian police declare that, in their raids upon 
the houses of the Anarchists, they have discovered 
evidence of a most formidable conspiracy, the head- 
quarters of which is in Liege. The conspirators, they 
say, are a thoroughly organized body, and their aim 
is to terrorize the law-abiding population by means of 
explosions. 

It is stated that the manufacture and sale of explo- 
sives in Austria and Hungary will be made a State 
monopoly. 

On the 5th inst. a vote of confidence in the financial 
programme of the Italian Government was defeated 
and the Ministry resigned. 

According to the correspondent of the New York 
Times very genuine nervousness is felt in the govern- 
ing centres of Europe over the collapse of the Italian 
Ministry. There could hardly be any other Parlia- 
mentary event on the Continent which would create 


— interest and anxiety. It has been r 

a long time—indeed, quite from the beginnin 
the weak point in the triple alliance was the 
ing difficulty Italy experienced in keeping 
monstrous armament. Outsiders see no valid reason 
why Italy should be so poor. In fact, magazine Writers 
of other nations are all the while ex laining to Ital 
a hundred and one ways in which she might beni 
extremely prosperous. Unfortunately, for one 

or another, this recurring avalanche of good advice js 
always wasted. Italy continues to get poorer 
ever. Every year, too, it becomes more difficult tg 
keep the burdened nation docile under the towes; 
load of taxation which is levied in order to keep the 
Germans in Alsace and Lorraine and the Russians og 
of Galicia and Bulgaria. It is not surprising thatthe 
Italian taxpayer should ask what interest he got for 
performing these feats at such heavy personal expense 
He has at last progressed so far toward an answer as 
to decide that his army and navy are costing too much, 
Here, for the moment, the situation halts. No 

sible Italian statesman desires to take up the tai 
which Rudini has proved unequal, for no one sees how 
it can be done. 

A dispatch from Kazan says: “The overflow of 
the unemployed from all parts of this province is eg}. 
lected here to the number of 17,000. These people are 
begging the means of sustenance, and many of them 
are dying of starvation.” 

A dispatch from Warsaw of the 3d inst., says: “Ont 
of the 38,000 Polish emigrants who went to Brazil 
1,500 are recorded as having returned. It is estimated 
that 18,000 Poles died in Brazil from the yellow fever, 
The many bad reports from Brazil have diverted the 
stream of emigration to the United States, and this 
has been increased by the recent bad harvests in Po. 
land.” 

Information from the northern coast of Newfound. 
land depicts a wretched condition of affairs there, 
Owing to the ravages of la grippe last year the in 
habitants were unable to gather their usual catch of 
fish, and during the long winter they have been on 
short allowance of rations. Several people have died 
of starvation. 

Eighteen thousand women have memorialized the 
Dominion Parliament to be enabled to vote for mem- 
bers of that body. .Prime Minister Abbott has in- 
formed Mary McDonnell, of Toronto, the women's 
representative, that their request will be granted. 


NOTICES. 

Wantep—A well qualified female teacher, to have 
charge as Principal of Friends’ school, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; must be a good disciplinarian, and competent 
to teach all the ordinary English branches. 

Application may be made to 
Samvuet A. Bacon, 
SARAH NICHOLSON, 
Members of the Committee 


ized for 
8—that 
1NCreag. 
up her 


Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ INstituTE Excurstons.—Excursions are 
planned for Seventh-days in the Fifth Month, and 
probably one in the Sixth Month. Send names and 
addresses to Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, for 
particulars. 
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Drep, at his home, near Smyrna, Harrison Counly, 
Ohio, on the 20th of Third Mo., 1892, Henry Brie 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age, a member of 
Flushing Monthly and Guernsey Particular Meeting 
of Friends. This dear Friend was a regular 
of meetings, when health would permit, and firmly at 
tached to the doctrines and principles maintained y 
our early Friends. He often expressed grief and sr 
row to see so many of our younger members depett 
therefrom. He had been in declining health for see 
ral years; often expressing himself as though he 
thought his time here was short. Though he 
but little in regard to his spiritual welfare, his re 
tives and friends have the comforting belief that his 
end was peace. ‘ 

, at his residence in Concord, Delaware Counly, 
Pa., Second Month 13th, 1892, Ropert Burton, age 
fifty-two years, a member of Concord Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, on the morning of Fifth Month 7th, 1892, 
the residence of Clement E. Lloyd, in this city, 
LuoypD, in the eighty-fifth year of her age, @ , 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Southern District. 

- ‘ moe . wl 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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